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For “Yhe #rieud,” 

3 Confucius. 
A late number of the Edinburg Review con- 
ns an article under this title, from which 
' gather some interesting information re- 
ding the sage and writer whose character 
d teachings have held the highest place in 
inese estimation ever since his death, which 
k place in the sixth or early part of the 
h century before Christ. He was of dis- 
guished birth, being the son of a warrior 
med Heih, whose prowess had made him 
» wonder of his age among his admiring 
mntrymen. The authentic records of the 
Idhood of Confucius are scanty and unsatis- 
His father died when he was three 
ars Old. A gravity similar to that which 
wacterized the youth of Mahomet and 
her great reformers, is said to have distin- 
shed him. In early life he held for a time 
> government appointment of keeper of 
m-stores,—how long does not appear. 
nen he was twenty-two years of age he be- 
a to take pupils. He did not pretend to 
7 originality in his lessons, but simply pro- 
sed to teach the docirines of former days. 
am not one,’ he said, who was born in pos- 
sion of knowledge, I am one who is fond 
antiquity, and earnest in seeking it there.’ 
s reputation as a teacher of wisdom gradu- 
rincreased, but many years elapsed before 
was placed in a position worthy of his 
ty. The state of the empire was such at 
4 time as to excite the gravest anxiety in 
y true patriot; and the consciousness that 
ossessed some of the qualities required in 
ractical reformer, must have made Confu- 
s desire a wider sphere of useful action 
n he had hitherto enjoyed. 
‘he weakness of the government was con- 
mous, and the great families were perpetu- 
“struggling to increase their power. As 
se barons were ready on the slightest 
ocation to take up arms against the em- 
r, and were unable to curb their own re- 
ers, outbreaks were perec mally occurring. 
people were cruelly oppressed and had 
y scanty chance of obtaining any redress 
heir grievances. Appeals to the emperor 


against the emperor were alike unavailing. 
In such days the philosopher could do little 
save inculcate the maxims of uprightness and 
virtue, and practice the lessons of his school 
in the office of his department. No good re- 
sults could have arisen from any attempt to 
force his theories, unasked, on the turbulent 
princes around him. He looked forward to 
the day when some enlightened ruler should 
hear of his fame and seek his co-operation ; 
but until his call to go up higher, he kept al- 
together aloof from politics. He even quitted 
his native State, Loo, to avoid the disorders 
that civil war occasioned in it, and journeyed 
northward to the more peaceful State of Tsé. 
On his way thither he is said to have observed 
the following incident. As he was passing 
by the side of the Tae Mountain he saw a 
woman weeping and wailing bya grove. He 
bent forward in his carrage, and after listen- 
ing for some time sent one of his disciples to 
ask the cause of her grief. ‘You weep as if 
you had experienced sorrow upon sorrow,” 
said T'sze-loo. The woman replied, ‘It is so; 
my husband’s father was killed here by a 
tiger, and my husband also; and now my son 
has met the same fate.’ Confucius asked her 
why she did not remove from the place. She 
replied, There is here no oppressive government. 
He turned to his pupils and said, ‘My chil- 
dren, remember this, oppressive government 
is fiercer than a tiger.’ 

On arriving at his destination the philoso- 
pher was well received. The Duke of Tsé 
was highly pleased with Confucius. He had 
several conferences with him, and asked his 
advice on various matters. In true Hastern 
style he showed his appreciation by offering 
to assign him the town of Linkew, from the 
revenues of which he might derive a sufficient 
support; but Confucius refused the gift, and 
said to his disciples, ‘A superior man will only 
receive reward for services he has done. I[ 
have given advice to the Duke, but he has 
not yet obeyed it, and now he would endow 
me with this place. Very far is he from un- 
derstanding me.’ This high-minded reply 
was doubtless reported to the Duke, and ex- 
cited his wonder and admiration, for he made 
several attempts to induce Confucius to take 
office. The ministers appear to have preju- 
diced their master against him, however, for 
he soon returned to his own country. The 
disorders of the State, and the characters of 
the contending rulers, prevented him from 
accepting office, and he devoted himself to 
literature. The ten or fifteen years subse- 
quent to his return to Loo, are the most fruit- 
ful period of his literary life. ; 

At length the direction of affairs passed 
into the hands of men in whom he had confi- 
dence, and Confucius, at the age of fifty, ac- 
cepted office. He was made chief magistrate 


e nobles were useless; for he was|of the town of Chung-too, subsequently as- 


zation. He conceived the first rough idea of 
trial by jury. He punished with vigor the 
traders who gave false weight, and endeavor- 
ed to reform the morals of the country by 
severe enactments against crime. He cur- 
tailed the influence of the great families, and 
dismantled the cities which formed the seats 
of their power. He opposed baronial aggres- 
sions with energy, and repressed brigandage 
and lawlessness with a strong hand. 

On the other hand, the essentially Chinese 
cast of his mind is shown, by the care and 
pains he devoted to the arrangement of court 
etiquette, to settling the forms to be observed 
at feasts, and directing the proprieties of 
funeral processions. It is this union of the 
very small with the very great, which makes 
Confucius so profound an enigma to modern 
inquirers. 

The fame of the sage, as might have been 
expected, after a certain period raised up ene- 
mies and detractors. His wise administra- 
tion was elevating Loo to a dangerous pre- 
eminence over the rival States. The Prince 
of 'Tsé, his former patron, thought that the 
duchy or kingdom, which was rapidly becom- 
ing the resort of the learned and high-princi- 
pled men throughout China, would become a 
dangerous neighbor. He resolved to alienate 
the sovereign from the sage, and succeeded 
in his object by the employment of artifices 
of incredible baseness. At the same time the 
prince abandoned himself to sensuality. The 
rites of religion were neglected, and at the 
great spring-sacrifice an affront, apparently 
intentional, was put on Confucius. This was 
a hint which could not be mistaken, and he 
regretfully took his departure, going away 
slowly and by easy stages. He would have 
welcomed a messenger of recall, but the duke 
continued in his abandonment, and the sage 
went furth to thirteen years of homeless wan- 
dering. He travelled from one court to an- 
other endeavoring to find a sovereign who 
would rule in accordance with his views, but 
he sought in vain. Many princes offered him 
places and pensions, on condition of his tak- 
ing office; but he seems to have dreaded an- 
other disappointment, and to have feared to 
connect himself with any court where compro- 
mises of principle would be required. Honor- 
able poverty seemed preferable to a rank 
which brought moral degradation. In his 
own words, ‘With coarse rice to eat, with 
water to drink, and my bended arm for a pil- 
low, I have still joy in the midst of these 
things. Riches and honors acquired by un- 
righteousness, are to me as a floating cloud.’ 
In the course of these wanderings he was 
often in the deepest poverty. He worked 
assiduously at the revival and arrangement of 
the ancient books, some of which probably 
underwent considerable modifications and 
changes in his hands. He was doubtless a 
conscientious restorer and collector of original 


erless to interpose effectually in behalf|sistant superintendent of works, and finally f orig 
he sufferers from the oppression of his|minister of crime. In this capacity he ap-|texts. He may have added connecting links 
zhty foudatories, and appeals to the nobles! pears as one of the pioneers of law and civili-|to the arguments of the ancients, and illus- 
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trated their obsolete expressions with anno-| 


tations, but he is the entire author of only one 
of the great Chinese classics, viz., The Chun- 
Ts’ew, or Spring and Autumn Annals, a his- 
tory of his native State of Loo. 


been lost, but he is their editor, not their au- 


thor. The historical volume which he added, ; 


ranks with the four other books in the esti- 
mation of posterity, but the modest sage 
would probably have deemed his work too 
highly honored by being placed in company 
so august. The completion of this book oc- 
cupied the last years of his life. Only once 
again did he take a prominent part in politics, 
and on this occasion he met with disappoint- 
ment. Tsze-Loo, his favorite pupil, died about 
this time. The news of this loss affected 
him deeply. Years and trouble were now 
bowing him to the dust. ‘Harly one morn- 
ing,’ we are told, he got up, and with his hands 
behind his back, dragging his staff he moved 
about by his door, crooning over— 

‘The great mountain must crumble; 


The strong beam must break. 
And the wise man wither away like a plant.’ 


With these words he lay down on his bed. 
One of his pupils watched and tended him 
with sedulous affection, but could not prolong 
his master’s life. A week after he had been 
taken to his bed he died, having just com- 
pleted his seventy-third year. He was buried 

about a mile to the north of Kio-fouhien, ‘his 
' own city,’ where a superb temple, with marble 
columns and porcelain roof, commemorates 
his fame. His tomb is a grassy mound over- 
grown with trees and shrubs, approached by 
long avenues of cypress, and guarded by 
colossal figures of sages holding bamboo 
scrolls. During the many centuries which 
have rolled away since the death of Confucius, 
this has been deemed a sacred spot, and the 
most fierce and lawless rebels have repudiated 
as the grossest insult the idea that they could 
be guilty of desecrating such a place. 


the most minute peculiarities of their master, 
and their faithful pens have duly recorded 
them. The western reader will be inclined 
to smile at the precision with which trivial 
acts are noted, and casual positions observed ; 
but he will be more inclined to marvel than 
to mock, when he learns that the motions of 
the body, the changes of the dress, the ex- 
pressions of the face that were observed with 
admiration at the court of Chew, are still visi- 
ble in-all parts of the land. In every country 
but China the word fashion is the synonym 
for change, but Confucius fettered this pro- 
teus, and arrested this revolving wheel. The 
genuflections, the bows, and the facial move- 
ments he first practised, have been repeated 
by the scholars and magistrates of that vast 
country for seventy generations. 
(To be continued.) 


Those only, whe live to God in the con- 


soul that forsakes all to follow Christ; and|in use in the B 
those only truly discern how grievously the|hefore the te 
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For “ The Friend ” 
The Tauchnitz Edition of the New Testament. 
(Concluded from page 355.) 
During the work of transcribing it at Cairo, 


Without his the discoverer, desirous of securing its per- 
labors, the older works would probably have manent possession for one of the libraries of 


Europe, commenced treating with the Sinai 
monks for its transfer to the Czar of Russia, 
who as the acknowledged head of the Greek 


‘Church, was their ecclesiastical chief. After 
‘many difficulties the necessary permission 


was granted, and in the latter part of 1859 it 
was placed in the hands of Alexander II. This 
venerable parchment was soon afterwards 
exhibited to the public for a fortnight in the 
Imperial Library, and steps were taken to pro- 
cure fac-similes of it for distribution through- 
out the learned world. In 1861, 300 copies 
of the original manuscript were produced, 
200 of which Alexander II. reserved for the 
libraries of Europe, and placed the remaining 
100 at the disposal of C. Tischendorf. A com- 
mon typed edition of the New Testament 
portion has also been published in quarto form, 
which is said to fully justify the high expec- 
tation with which it has been looked for. 
The Tauchnitz edition of the New Testa- 
ment contains the readings from this manu- 
script, together with those from the Vatican 
and Alexandrian, where these differ from the 
text of the ordinary version—in foot notes— 
thus furnishing in a cheap and portable form, 
the valuable portion of these important docu- 
ments. It is prefaced by an Introduction by 


most correctly represented that which 
apostles had written. The problem is b 
means an easy one, for variations in the a 
ments are very ancient. 

Providence has ordered it so that the 
Testament can appeal to a far larger nu 
of all kinds of original sources than the w 
of the rest of ancient Greek literature. Be 
all others which it possesses, christian sch 
have for a long time highly valued two m 
scripts, which to great antiquity add the 
tinction that they contain, not merely 
or fewer portions of the sacred text, buti 
greater part of the entire New Testame 
well as the Old. One of these manuscrifi 
deposited in the Vatican at Rome, and 
other in the British Museum. To these, 
in these ten years a third has been ad 
brought from Mount Sinai, and now a 
Petersburg. These three hold, undoubte 
the first place among the many copies 0 
New Testament of a thousand years old ; 
by their authority will have to be judged 
rectified, both the earlier Greek editio 
the New Testament, and all existing mo 
translations of it. 

The comparison of the current English 
with the most ancient authorities, is fitte 
draw attention to the degree in which t 
last confirm it, as well as to the freque 
with which they deviate from it. It sh 
not be forgotten, however, that the t! 
manuscripts of which we speak differ am 
themselves both in age and importance, 


C. Tischendorf, in which the relative value of] that not one of them stands so high as te 


these copies, and their history are briefly 
stated, together with some of the more re- 
markable passages in which they differ from 
the later manuscripts, upon which our trans- 
lation is based. The following is extracted 
from this Introduction : 


clude all gainsaying of its bare authority. 
The following are a few specific detail 
regard to the three manuscripts alluded t 
The Codex Vaticanus ‘came first into 
possession of learned Europe. From ¥ 
place it came into the Vatican Library is 


“The Greek text of the apostolic writings] known, but it is entered in the very first ¢ 
has, since its origin in the first century, ex-|logue of the collection, dating from 1475. 
perienced sundry vicissitudes in the hands of|contains the Old and New Testaments. 
faithful men who have pines and made use| the New it at present contains the four ¢ 

. . f of it; copies continually departed more and|pels, the Acts, the seven General Hpis' 
i he ‘pupils wach adieircrs oF VO eiaeins motes more from the first, and in this way numer- etak of St. Paul’s Epistles, and that ib 
ous variations obtained currency. The Eng-| Hebrews as far as chap. ix. 14, but all 1 
lish authorized version, equally with the|followed this place is lost, namely, the 
Lutheran translation, is based upon the edi-| chapters of the Hebrews, the two Hpistle 
tions of the Greek text which Erasmus, in|} Timothy, the Epistles to Titus and Philen 


1516, and Robert Stephens, in 1550, had found-|and the Revelation. 
ed upon manuscripts written after the tenth| three columns to a page. 


The text is writte: 
The peculiarit; 


century. Whether those Greek copies out of|/the hand writing, the arrangement of 
which Erasmus and Stephens prepared their| manuscript, and the character of the + 
editions were altogether reliable, that is,|itself, mere especially certain remarkable r 
whether they exhibited as far as possible the] ings, induce the opinion that the codex i 
apostolic text, has long been matter of discus-|be referred to the fourth century, and 
sion with the learned. Since the sixteenth|bably to about the middle of that cent 
century, Greek manuscripts have become| During a long period the Roman court ¥ 
known far older than those of Erasmus and|seldom granted access to the manuscript 
Robert Stephens, and besides the Greek, also| any critical use of it; but in the year 1828 
Syriac, Egyptian, Latin and Gothic, into|the command of Leo the XIIth, the late ¢ 
which languages the original text was trans-|dinal Angelo Mai, undertook an edition o: 
lated in the second, third and fourth centuries ;| His edition first appeared in 1857, three y 
moreover, in the works of the christian fath-| after his death, and was found to be A 
ers, who wrote in the second and following| mistakes. The writer of the present in 
; } i : centuries, many citations from texts of the|duction corrected Mai’s New Testament 
tinued exercise of faith and love, of patience,|New Testament have been found and com- 
humility, resignation, and obedience, obtain|pared. What was the result? The learned 
the conquest of the world; and enjoy those|saw, on the one hand, that the text of Hras- 
divine comforts that are promised to every|mus and Stephens, had been for the most part|fac-simile edition of 1868, by Vercellone 


lovers of the world are mistaken, and in how |hand, they learned the existence of thousands 


many various ways they are defrauded of hap- 


several hundreds of passages in his Voi 
Testamentum Vaticanum, published in 1 
Still further corrections are supplied in 


yzantine National Church long} Cozza, inserted also in the Appendix J 
nth century; but on the other|Testamenti Vaticani, 1869. 


The Codex Alexandrinus was, in 1628, § 


of readings which had not been edited by|as a present to King Charles L., of Engle 
Erasmus and Stephens, Now the problem| from Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constantino 
came to be, what reading, in each instance,| Cyril Lucar, who had formerly been patria 


iness, and left destitute and wretched.— 
homas A’ Kempis. 
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lexandria, brought it with him to Con- 
tinople ; and this explains why it is called 
lexandrian Codex. It is written in two 
muns to a page, and contains the Old and 
7 Testaments. It is imperfect in the New 
1xent, having lost Matt. i. 1 to xxv. 6; 
vi. 50 to viii. 52, and 2 Cor. iv. 13 to xii. 
Tt contains, however, the two Epistles by 
ent of Rome, which in it alone have de- 
ded to posterity; also-an Epistle of Atha- 
us, and a production by Eusebius on the 
ter. On paleographic and other grounds 
believed to have been written in the mid- 
f the fifth century. The New Testament 
edited in 1786 by C. G. Weide, and re- 


In the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians we read ‘to the saints which are 
at Ephesus,’ but Marcion (a. p. 130-140) did 
not find the words (at Ephesus) in his copy. 
The same is true of Origen (a. p. 185-254) and 
Basil the Great (who died a.p. 379) affirmed 
that those words were wanting in old copies. 
And this omission accords very well with the 
encyclical or general character of the epistle. 
At the present day, our ancient Greek MSS., 
and all ancient versions, contain the words 
‘at Ephesus,’ yea, even Jerome knew no copy 
with a different reading. Now, only the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican correspond with the 
old copies of Basil, and those of Origen and 


ished with corrections by B. Hunis Cow-| Marcion. 


in an octavo edition issued in 1860. 
e Codex Sinaiticus I was so happy as to 
ver in 1844 and 1859, in the monastery 
. Katharine on Mount Sinai. In the year 
named I was travelling in the East under 
atronage of the Emperor Alexander the 


q ¢ Selected. 
A Graphie Sketch of Pekin. 
(Concluded from page 354.) 
Opposite to the Temple of Heaven, in a sim- 
ilar inclosure a mile square, is the Temple of 


nd, of Russia, and to him it was my good|Earth, dedicated to the worship of the earth 


ane to transfer the manuscript. It con- 
s the Old and New Testament, and is 
ten with four columns to a page. The 
y Testament is perfect, not having been 
rived ofa single leaf. To the twenty-seven 
cs of the New Testsment we appended 
Epistle of Barnabas, complete, and part 
he Shepherd of Hermas, which books, 
1 at the beginning of the fourth century, 
e reckoned for Holy Scripture by a good 
y- We are led, by all the data upon 
ch we calculate the antiquity of manu- 
ots, to assign the codex Sinaiticus to the 
dle of the fourth century. The evidence 
wor of so great an age is more certain in 
ease of the Sirfaitic manuscript, than in 
, of the Vatican manuscript. It is even 
impossible that the Sinaitic codex—we 
10¢ say as much of the Vatican manuscript 
rmed one of the fifty copies of the Bible 
ch, in the year 331, the Emperor Constan- 
ordered to be executed for Constanti- 
le under the direction of Eusebius, the 
op of Cesarea, best known as a church 


and its products, or the genius of agriculture, 
where tradition says the Emperor formerly 
encouraged that noble pursuit by plowing 
and sowing with his own hands; but it has 
been a long time since plow or hoe either 
have performed service at this shrine, as the 
whole place is in ruins, and the ground so 
grown up with weeds and grass that the 
walks are quite impassable. The agricultural 
implements on exhibition here look as if they 
had been preserved in the ark. 

The Lama temples, or Lamisaries, are 
very interesting to a stranger. The worship 
is Buddhist, under the leadership of the grand 
Lama of Thibet, who is the recognized head 
of this religion, as the Pope is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The priests are 
mostly Mongolians, and these establishments 
are liberally pensioned by the Chinese govern- 


tion of Mohammedans. It is remarkable that 
the oldest religion in the world, is not repre- 
sented here—a Jewish synagogue may be 
found in any other capital city. 

The foreign legations established in Pekin, 
are the British, French, Russian, American, 
Prussian, and Spanish, and their members, 
with a few missionaries, and the employees in 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, from the 
Foreign Society of Pekin, numbering one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty persons. 

A few houses are built of brick; but the 
prevailing building material is the adobe—a 
sun-dried brick, made in the same manner as 
the Israelites made them for the Egyptians. 
The roofs of the houses are generally covered 
with tiles, and universally have the shape 
and inclination of a tent cover—following the 
customs of their nomadic ancestors, who lived 
in tents. Window glass is almost unknownin 
China, oiled paper being used as a substitute, 
admitting light dimly. Streets are unpaved 
and very filthy. In wet weather they are a 
sea of mud, and in dry weather form a bed of 
dust. The only public conveyances in Pekin 
are covered carts without springs—strong, 
unwieldy vehicles, made for endurance more 
than comfort. In fact, the torture in riding 
in one of them through the rough, unpaved 
streets or broken highways can never be de- 
scribed. The passenger getsin and sits cross- 
legged on some cushions, with the curtain 
drawn in front to prevent being smothered 
with the dust. A little window of gauze on 
each side admits the only light to cheer your 
misery, and you desperately brace yourself 
against the sides or back, expecting a disloca- 
tion of your frame at every jolt. There is 
not a vehicle on springs in Pekin, and with 
the present streets and roads one would be 
quite useless. ‘The carriage which Lord 
Macartney brought the Emperor as a present 


ment, for reasons of state policy. Some of|from the English government, in the last’ 


the Lamisaries, contain over a thousand 
priests ; and there are also nurseries of the 
order. I was warned of the danger to for- 
eigners, of entering the sacred precincts of a 


orian. In this case it must be understood|Lama temple, but found them very civil. 
. the Emperor Justinian, the founder of|/The bell was tolling for afternoon service, and 
Sinaitic monastery, sent it as a present|I was politely shown to aseat. The candles 
1 Constantinople to the monks at Sinai.|/were burning on the altar, and directly the 
manuscript was edited by the discoverer|house was filled with hundreds of priests 
862, at the cost of the Russian Emperor|dressed in yellow robes, wearing a cap of the 
sander IT, in a form as literally exact as|same collar, shaped like a helmet, with camel’s 
ras splendid; the New Testament of the|hair fringe arched over the top. As I did not 
e was reproduced for ordinary use in ajunderstand a word of the service, my mind 
uper form, in 1863 and 1865. was captivated by the music of their chant, 
rom all that has been said it follows, that|carried by hundreds of men and boys, from 
first place for antiquity and extent, among |the deepest bass to the finest tenor ; its scale 


century has never been used. Ladies and 
men of rank or wealth are carried in palan- 
quins borne by coolies. A Pekin cart costs 
as much per hour as a cab in London, and a 
palanquin with four coolies is equalin expense 
to a carriage in New York. 

The winter in Pekin is severe, and the ques- 
tion of fuel may properly be asked. Coal is 
known to exists in great quanities in the 
vicinity, and was used by the Chinese a thou- 
sand years ago as fuel, but they have never 
opened the mines by any underground work- 
ings for fear they would destroy the equili- 
brium of the earth, and turn the Celestial 
Empire upside down. The question of allow- 
ing the coal mines to be opened is now being 


three chief manuscripts, belongs to the|was superior to any thing I had imagined! discussed, and if their prejudice and supersti- 


itie codex, the second place belongs to|possible here. 


I was rewarded for my devo-/tions could be overcome, a great resource 


Vatican, and the third to the Alexandrian. tion, by a sight of an image of Buddhaseven-| would be created, and employment given to 
‘ * There are two remarkable readings/|ty-five feet high, and went away much im-|an overcrowded population. 


ch are very instructive towards determin-|pressed by the earnestness and simplicity of 
the age of the manuscripts and their au-|the Lama worship. 

“ity. A Mohammedan mosque also appears with- 
he ordinary conclusion of the Gospel of|in the imperial walls, and has a story so senti- 
Mark (chap. xvi. tae is to be found in|mental that it must be extraneous to China. 
e than five hundred Greek manuscripts ;|A former Emperor had a Persian wife, who 
lmost all the Latin, and in the Gothic ver-|pined for something to remind her of her na- 
. But Eusebius and Jerome say expressly |tive land, as all hopes for returning there had 
, in nearly all correct copies of their time, |been relinquished upon entering her imperial 
Mark’s Gospel ended with the 8th verse|prison, and to please the disconsolate lady the 


The use of gas is yet a mystery to the Ce- 
lestials, lanterns, lamps, and candles answer- 
ing their purposes as well they did their an- 
cestors. An experiment is now being made 
at the office of the Imperial Customs, under 
the superintendence of Robert Hart, Inspector 
General of Maritime Customs, who may 
cause the illumination of China, in more ways 
than one, as from his official position and pe- 
culiar relation to the Chinese government, he 


he last chapter, and was without verses|Emperor caused a mosque to be reared within | can exercise a larger influence for the pro- 
|. With these famous accurate manu-|sight of her palace windows, that she might/ gress and improvement of China than any 


pts of Eusebius (who died a. p. 340) there|gaze upon the worship of the Prophet. — 
e—among all extant Greek MSS.—only |few of the faithful worship here, as China 
Sinaitic and the Vatican. numbers among her subjects a large popula- 


A! 


other man in the Empire. 
The police of the-city of Pekin is rigid 
enough, as it is a great citadel and city of 
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officials. The night watchman goes around 
twisting a rattle or beating two sticks to- 
gether all night, to warn thieves that he is 
about, on the principle that prevention is 
betterthan cure. The Chinese formerly made 
gigantic improvements in canals, and the in- 
terior communication by water is wonderful ; 
but they have no sewerage in their cities, 
and no idea of introducing water for the use 
of the inhabitants—perhaps they have no use 
for it; they drink and never wash themselves. 
In Pekin the water is drawn from wells, but 
is very hard. The water in the canals and 
lakes in the city is covered witha green scum, 
which detracts somewhat from the beauty of 
the scenery as well asthe desire to use it. 

If some Baron Hausman would arise in Pe- 
kin and had a Napoleon to sustain him, it 
might be made a delightful capital. A rail- 
road of six hundred miles would reach the sea 
at the mouth of the Peiho river. Agricultu- 
ral resources and fruits are abundant. The 
pastures of Mongolia furnish the finest meats, 
and the wilds of Manchuria afford abundant 
game. The capital of the empire of four 
hundred millions of human beings, without 
railroads, telegraphs, gasworks, waterworks, 
newspapers, or any other of the institutions 
which we call evidences of civilization, what 
can be expected to come from it? If the city 
were engulfed by an earthquake to-morrow it 
would be a month before any other capital 
would hear of it, and then no exchanges would 
be disturbed, no ties severed, no tears slfed. 
It isa dead city; and, until connected with 
the world by steam and electricity, and 
bound to christendom by the ties of a com- 
mon religion, it can have no human brother- 
hood. 


Our Christian Testimonies.— It is cause of 
sorrow to observe that our Christian testi- 
monies to plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel, and in the manner of living, are so 
much disregarded ; and that a disposition is 
manifested to hold them in light esteem, as 
small matters not connected with the work of 
true religion. This is a source of much evil, 
and opens the door to weakness in_ other re- 
spects; the faithful maintenance of these 
testimonies being essential to our religious 
welfare and growth, both as individuals and 
as a society.”— Thomas Evans. 


Great Aquarium.—There is now preparing 
in Berlin what will be the most magnificent 
aquarium in the world. It is situated in the 
centre of the principal promenade in the city, 
and will make a large three-story building. 
It is to be under the charge of Alfred Brehm, 
one of the best German naturalists. The 


< Selected. 
“IN HIM IS NO DARKNESS AT ALL.” 


Ah, brothers, weak of faith, how small 
Ts all your view of His intent! 
Shut in by earth’s confining wall, 
Ye cannot see the great event, 
Toward which the loving Lord of all 
Is guiding on His children’s feet. 
Your ears are deafened in the fight ; 
With battle-smoke your eyes are dim; 
But still the heavens the song repeat, 
That over all He dwells in light, 
And darkness hath no place in Him! 


The warfare of humanity, 
With all its sorrows, doubts and fears, 
Preludes the song of victory, 
And watered by Time’s bitter tears, 
Grow harvests for Eternity; 
He sends the rain who gives the sun; 
Both are rich blessings in His sight, 
Howe’er our feeble faith may deem. 
By both His holy will is done; 
And both shall show that He is light, 
And darkness hath no place in Him. 


The Captain of the host of God 
By suffering was perfect made, 
His back endured the smiter’s rod, 
And, crowned with thorns, to death’s dark shade 
With willing feet, He onward trod, 
To save us from our sin and loss. 
He entered the abodes of night, 
Death’s captives that he might redeem. 
Shall we, for whom He bore the cross, 
Doubt the great truth that He is light, 
And darkness hath no place in Him ? 


We know not what may best befit 
The discipline that here is given ; 
But we do know that over it 
Presides the God of Earth and Heaven ; 
And, uncomplaining, we submit 
To what the Father’s love may send; 
Assured that what He sends is right. 
And though our eyes with tears are dim, 
We wait serenely for the end, 
When we shall’ see that God is light, 
And darkness hath no place in Him. 


Our joys are blessings from His hand; 
Our sorrows tokens of His love :— 
Supported by His grace we stand ; 
Protected by His might, we move 
Right onward through the pilgrim land. 
We follow where He leads us on 
Through sun and storm, through day and night, 
With trustfal prayer and joyful hymn 
Until the victory be won, 
And Heaven shall show that “ God is light, 
And darkness hath no place in Him.” 
eS 
Selected. 
My God, my Father,—while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done. 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with Thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say 
Thy will be done. 


“ Love not the World.—‘I have seen a 


second story will be devoted to the aqua-|woman professing to love Christ more than 
rium proper, while the upper floor willcontain!the world, clad in a silk dress costing $75; 


mammialia, birds, and reptiles. 
the cages towards the visitors will be of such 
thick glass as to resist the stoutest serpent or 
crocodile. The aquarium will be lighted 
while the galleries where the visitors stand 
will be dark. Caves and grottoes abound, 
and art is exhausted to mimic nature. One 
portion of the aquarium proper will contain 
the denizens of the Baltic sea, another of the 
Atlantic, and a faithful copy of the Grotto of 
Capri will be peopled by Mediterranean fish. 
This aquarium is ten times larger than that 


The sides of}making up and trimmings of same, $40; bon- 


net (or apology for one), $35; velvet mantle, 
$150; diamond ring, $500; watch, chain, pin, 
and other trappings, $300; total $1100,—all 
hung upon one frail, dying woman. I have 
seen her, at a meeting in behalf of homeless 
wanderers in New York, wipe her eyes upon 
an expensive embroidered handkerchief at 
the story of their sufferings, and when the 
contribution box came round, take from a 
well-filled portmonnaie of costly workmanship, 
twenty-five cents, to aid the society formed to 


of Hanover, and twelve times larger than that|promote their welfare. Ah! thought I— 
of Hamburg—the two most famous in the|dollars for ribbons, and pennies for Christ.”— 


world.— Late Paper. 


The Protestant Churchman. 


For “ The Frier 

Selections from the Unpublished Letters and J 

nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Ministe 
(Continued from page 357.) 

“Ninth mo. 28th, 1842. * * * It has k 
pleasant and satisfactory to meet again ¥ 
my friends in a meeting capacity. But a 
is it not the case that we meet not so m 
for refreshment together in His presence 
to sit an hour and a half, it may be longe 
shorter, because we have been so educa 
and the practice is a laudable and comm: 
able one. But is God so served? Accep’ 
He the mere presentation of our bodies, 
our minds, absorbed in their own mite) 
are hurrying after our business, or our ] 
sures, or silent in inanity, because He is 
sought in spirit as He willeth we should 
ship Him? But I cannot do other than 
lieve (though I wish not to say much on & 
a subject) that His presence is at seas 
amongst us, and that He has a seed eve 
our little company, He is visiting and stren, 
ening in love.” 

In allusion to one who had been dr: 
away by the allurements of the world, a 
having known something of the restraint 
the cross, she continues: “A contagious 
mosphere does not facilitate the growtl 
the new born babe, any more than the vete 
O that talking, critical spirit, how it d 
pates and leads the soul off from the plac 
waiting and watchfulness! I cannot exp 
to thee in what a corroding way I se 
work. ‘ 

“Well I see thou art struggling on 


| Suffer me to say, if in obedience, rejoice i 


Through conflict our faith is perfected ; 

oh! if the ‘ bleating of the sheep’ is heard 
calls are answered, abide in watchfulness, 
act as duty prompts. Despair of his m« 
availeth nothing. If we serve Him, He 

bless us, though it be much in the way 
affliction: but thou knowest there is no» 
to peace, but through obedience. I k 
nothing in view but to recommend to us | 
the need of watchful obedience, and if wi 
what we can, to leave consequences in 

hand, and suffer the allotted season. If 
err he is merciful, and I do not believe he 
cast off utterly, while the mind is directe 
Him in the midst of its shortcomings, a: 
only source of comfort and help. do 

mean that he will comfort us in disobedie 
but that as we seek after and pray for abi 
to perform our allotted portion of duty, 

to have our wills thoroughly subjected, 
will in his own time strengthen and abili 
for whatever he calls for.” 

Selections from the memoranda foll 
“9th mo. 29th, 1842. This silent interval 
been singularly marked by a sustaining | 
I have not power to describe. My secret: 
ings are generally serious, solemn, yet 
quiet. There seems not much of an outw 
character to disturb, or much to interest ; 
yet I feel weak even to utter childishness, 
as if my soul daily and hourly sought a + 
resting-place: as though an unseen po 
alone could give help or confidence, and abi 
to live. O! I desire watchfulness, pure | 
mission.” 

“10th mo. 2d. I do very earnestly de 
to be found all my life long in the way of 
quent retirement; believing if the eye is | 
served single, it is pre-eminently calculate 
increase our knowledge of ourselves, an 
that way the secret whispers of His 5} 


ads into. It brings us more narrowly to 
rutinize not only our actions but our mo-| 
ves, and above all wipes off that sensibility 
. the world’s opinion, or rather I mean the 
fluence which the world’s spirit exerts over 
when we hear much, and know much, and 
iter much into the spirit of that which is 
wssing about us. I seem at this juncture 
ticularly to need such a restraint and im- 
use. Long unaccustomed to active life, and 
1 occupant of a sick chamber, the liabilities 
tendant on being thrown into the world 
ain affect me seriously; and would more 
ect me, were not confidence strong in Him 
ho has been with me in.sickness, and can 
reserve in health.” 

“4th. I feel it cause of renewed acknow- 
dgment, and a call for increased diligence 
‘spiritual concerns, that I am from time to 
me, and even continuously favored with re- 
f from much bodily exertion. The exemp- 
mn I know ealls for care, lest my leisure be 
ore unprofitably filled ; but I desire to make 
an interval of profit, and find my account 
it in the day of reckoning.” 

“ First-day. Meeting to-day was a time of 
ose inward exercise. Ready to query wheth- 
‘the Lord is with me. Exactly to delineate 
e character of my feelings at present would 
»no easy task. Weakness and fear surround 
e. Iam sometimes almost ready to cove- 
nt for one more demonstration that my 
aster hath not utterly forsaken me. Noth- 
g to do in the line of public service, and yet 
y mind at seasons is brought under lively 
ercise; but there does not seem sufticient 
earness to warrant opening my lips. It 
emsto me I must have satisfactory evidence, 
desire not to wait for too much,) and faith 
metimes whispers it will be granted. Yes, 
is a season of anxiety and distress, and if 
y gracious Father help me not, I know not 
yw I can survive it. 1am much shut up as 
gards personal intercourse. 
lends, and desire not to throw them from 
e, but my Father who giveth them me is 
eater than all, and I desire to be found in 
tient submission to His will. An affected 
ngularity I deprecate; but a weight hangs 
out me, and if I depart from the path 
arked out, it is only cause for suffering till 
get back again. It seems as though I might 
ive a lesson meted out necessary to be learn- 
| in silence. True it is I have no eye nor 
r for outward objects. Heavenly Father 
yen both in Thee. Iam a fool.” 

“27th. Words cannot set forth the strength 
id confidence I feel; and yet feel tremblingly 
my eye for a moment wanders from that 
om which I do believe it must spring. Oh! 
ere is an undoubted confidence the enemy 
yw maketh no inroads upon. Oh! grant 
ather to thy helpless child it may prove as 
starting place, guarded from self-confidence 
.d presumption. There can be no safety off 
e watch. I seem willing to commit myself 
rain wholly: ‘to count nothing too near or 
o dear to part with.’ ‘Behold I give power 
ito you to tread upon serpents and scor- 
ons, and over all the power of the enemy ; 
d nothing shall by any means hurt you.’ 
iuke x. 19, also 20.) How confirming it 
ould be were a fellow-traveller led into sym- 
thy and expression as regards this great 
ange: but I can be satisfied without it. 
‘rust in the Lord forever.’ Joy and thanks- 
ving. Yesterday a memorable day: have 
en out on duty.” 


THE FRIEND. 


“1th mo, 3d. Still favored with a quiet 
and sustained spirit; and so much freedom. 
‘Oh the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God, &. Have 
thought and mentally acknowledged that the 
relief I have felt, the staidness, confidence, 
hope, so unmerited, yet so richly bestowed, 
very much more than compensated for the 
trouble, and difficulty, doubt, distress, and an- 
guish my poor spirit so long groaned under. 
Oh! He is good: what tongue but can acknow- 
ledge it. ‘When He giveth quietness who 
then can make trouble.’ May I walk con- 
formably, in all humility, abasedness, obedi- 
ence. Surely I owe much. I cannot settle 
myself in quiet contemplation and meditation 
upon his goodness, but my heart overflows 
with praise and thanksgiving. He is good 
and worthy indeed of all praise from all that 
He has created.” 

“7th. W. Penn says: ‘Often had we the 
burden of the word of the Lord to our neigh- 
bors, relations, and acquaintance; and some- 
times strangers also.’ (See Rise & Progress. 
p. 74). Now it seems this could have been 
brought about only by the bent of the mind 
being always towards best things; towards 
promoting the Lord’s cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth, and the welfare of 
our fellow-men. The mind could not have 
been much outward when the constant con- 
duct was so characterized. Neither could it 
be at once ready to descant upon the passing 
news of the day, its amusements, or even its 
plausible and allowable occupations. ‘We 
were in travail for each other’s preservation 
treating one another as those that believed 
and felt God present.’ Here were motives 
to live, far other than those that present 
themselves in this day of ease and outward 
observations. 
coldness or misunderstanding.’ Ah! the 
preciousness of this life: how will it compare 


a jealous, distrustful spirit prevailing; setting 
ourselves apart, fearing as it were to acknowl- 
edge towards each other that which is really 
felt to be of the Lord, lest there may be in it 
something to exalt the creature, and give it 
comfort in the answer of a brother’s or sis- 
ter's spirit, exercised on its own account, and 
for the welfare of those about it. ‘Care for 
others was then much upon us.’ Where is it 
obvious now? But I seek not to be making 
detracting comparisons. The spirit of Truth 
is the same, let its professors change as they 
may ; and may it have the tendency to cause 
those who feel these things, to seek ‘unto the 
Lord,’ and trust in His ability to make fruits 
appear in proportion to the labor, when 


‘Shunning any occasions of|seem not befitting our drawing rooms. 
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away the shield of faith in meeting to-day. 
Recollected the language of David: ‘Remem- 
ber not against us former iniquities’; and 
‘Remember not the sins of my youth.’ Oh! 
how I long to maintain the spirit of perfect 
obedience ; to be ready when He cometh and 
calleth: but my weakness isso great I often 
fear there will never bea rising above it, and 
and yet I do not fcel at present convicted of 
wilful disobedienee.” 

“17th. It is to be feared metaphysical 
suggestions have not been sufficiently resisted. 
I know I need watchfulness in this point. 
What can the wise understanding part achieve 
for us? Surely abundance of mischief if not 
watched against. The serpent’s wisdom often 
entwines itself here! and the little low seed 
of the kingdom of heaven is in danger of be- 
ing overlooked, or not carefully dwelt with. 

«* * * T am often led to observe the tend- 
ency ofour conversation. Is it to edification, 
according to what we would suppose from a 
company, who, as W. Penn remarks: ‘felt 
God present.’ Are we not almost as out- 
ward in this respect as those who own no 
spirituality ? Is not the pleasant remark, the 
amusing anecdote, as much regarded and 
sought after as among those who make no 
such pretensions as we do? Are the concerns 
of eternity ever upon our lips? Do we even 
venture to mention themes we expect to find 
sufficient to satisfy throughout all eternity? 
May we not speak of these things? Are the 
heart’s cherished jewels to be locked up from 
very shame? Must we not be social when 
religion becomes the question? Maysubjects 
eliciting the powers of the understanding be 
continually our pride, and our soul’s hope hid- 
den? Ah! these questions may be answered 
in our sober and lowly moments, but they 
They 
are too impolite to be brought into notice 
there. ‘Let all our meetings now be made 


I love my|with matters now? Is there not something of|subservient to each other’s good,’ &c.” 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


The Use of Tobacco. 


To an unbiased, observing, enlightened 
mind, no argument will be required to con- 
vince of the harm resulting from the habitual 
indulgence in the use of this poisonous, offen- 
sive weed, not only physical, but mental and 
moral. Ofits hurtful effects upon thestomach, 
the nerves, the lungs, the heart, the blood and 
the brain, abundance has been written, but of 
its evil influences upon the morals, too little 
may have been said. 

Like strong drink, its very common com- 
panion, tobacco works stealthily upon the 


faithfulness is abode in. * * * I have need of|appetite and affections, until its mastery be- 


help every moment, and feel that unless mercy 
and truth favor me, I fall to the ground. 
Oh! Father of truth and of infinite compassion, 
grant to thy poor feeble creature ability to 
perform thy will: suffer not that discourage- 
ment again gain the citadel, and so prostrate 


the service of his imperious master. 


comes almost as complete as that of strong 
drink over the poor drunkard, who would 
sacrifice home, friends, and his last penny, in 
ike 
strong drink, it tends to destroy self-respect, 
and to produce or increase a disrelish for so- 


all her energies as to render her heedless of|cial and devotional duties, as well as intellec- 


thee, and unable to carry out into whole- 
hearted obedience thy will respecting her. 
Grant it, gracious Lord! and in thy abundant 
mercy leave her not, until thy whole purpose 
is accomplished ; that so thy will be perfected 
in her, and an inheritance in glory meted out 


tual improvement. 


Of its demoralizing effects when allowed to 


obtain the mastery, enslaving the appetite 


and affections, no greater evidence is wanting 
than the alienation often produced from the 
demands of duty; from a concern to be found 


in that great day of retribution, when alllin the way of divine requiring. So evident 
must be judged according to their works./has become the moral and spiritual evil re- 


Amen,” 


sulting from this vicious indulgence, that a 


No date. “Pretty nearly ready to cast|prominent bishop of the Methodist church has 
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borne testimony, that “Tobacco is a greater |degradation and suffering. If to the influence 


enemy to the church than whiskey.” 
When we consider the wide-spread preva- 
lence of this vice, and its effect upon the heart 


brother of a separate household, at least half|to this source, such as paralysis, depression of 


way,in hisapparently extravagant testimony, 


upon the affections and passions—to the self- 


The Flamborough Pilots. 


The sailors on the Yorkshire coast call the gulls * 


ishness, impatience and petulance resulting Flamborough Pilots,” from the wholesome warni 
: from this self-indulgence, we add the mental |their cry gives of proximity to danger. It was proy 
and mind, are we not ready to meet our|and physical maladies which have been traced 


mind, idiocy, insanity, dyspepsia, consump- 


which, when the numbers of victims are count-|tion, general debility of mind and body, shall 
ed, may not be so far from the real state of|we not have a sum of evils of sufficient magni- 
the case? Even our colored brethren have/tude to found a testimony upon, which shall 


taken the alarm at the danger of this prevail- 
ing evil, and at a recent religious conference 
among them, resolved to admit no one who 
was in the habitual use of tobacco in any 
form. 

As an evidence of the great prevalence and 
cost of this vice, we give the following state- 
ment derived from actual computation, that 
on Broadway, in New York, alone, $2,050,850 
are yearly expended for cigars, and in the 
whole city $9,750,000 ; and for cigars, tobacco 
and pipes, an aggregate of $10,500,000 is set 
down “as New York’s yearly account with 
the retailers of the weed.” Suppose the city 
of New York to have a population of 1,000,000, 
and that of our whole country to be 30,000,- 
000, and that the cost of this practice be in 
the same proportion all over the land, we 
have the sum of $315,000,000 as the yearly 
waste in the use of tobacco in the United 
States. But admitting it to be one half this 
amount, what a fearful waste of time and 
money, health and strength, in producing, pre- 
paring and using an article, for a sensual in- 
dulgence which is pronounced worse than 
useless; the gratification of one of those evil 
appetites, respecting which it was testified of 
a people formerly, “ Ye are consumed of your 
lusts,” and may yet be said to some of us, 
“ Ye have lived in pleasure and been wanton, 


place the habitual use of this poison among 
the disallowable indulgences for the profes- 
sors of christian self-denial, whose example is 
watched and quoted as authority for the prac- 
tice of any vice of which they may be guilty. 

That such and such a good man or woman 
did this, that, or the other wrong thing, is 
often used as an excuse for the practice of 
the same, as though the vices of christian 
professors were made less hurtful and odious 
because of their accompanying virtues. How 
necessary therefore that their example should 
be so pure that none may be stumbled by it; 
that the hands of parents may not be weak- 
ened in their endeavours to preserve their 
precious offspring from contamination and 
corruption ; that the church may be preserved 
pure, “ without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing ;’ that the growth of the life of the 
Spirit may not be hindered, nor the light 
thereof obscured by fellowship with the works 
of darkness. 

It was the prediction of a worthy departed 
minister of our Society, that Friends would 
have a testimony to bear against the use of 
tobacco, saying to those who heard him that 
they might note it down. And now if Friends 
are faithful to the direction of best Wisdom, 
the time may be found to have come when 


|before the Manx authorities, that their ery, in fog 
weather, is more effectual than either the fog-bell or 
beacon-light. 


The lights revolve, now white, now red, 
In vain—no warning ray is shed 
From mist-enfolded Flamborough Head. 


In vain the gun booms on the shore— 
No warning sownd is wafted o’er 
The waves that to the darkness roar. 


To straining eye and listening ear, 
In heaven or earth no signs appear 
Whereby bewildered bark may steer. 


But suddenly a voice is heard, 
The wailing note of wild sea-bird, 
And all the sailor’s heart is stirred. 


“ The Flamborough Pilots!” is his ery, 
Beware—beware—the rocks are nigh, 
Turn the ship’s head, and seaward fly. 


Blest birds—kind, white-winged pilots—hark! 
Like angels call they through the dark, 
Like angels save that helpless bark. 


Tis morn—the mists are rolled away— 
The beacon-lights are quenched in day— 
And boats come stealing round the bay. 


The rocks with deadly echoes ring, 
From rifles that destruction bring 
To angel-voice and angel-wing. 


O cruel sound! O piteous sight! 
The gentle pilots of the night 
Are murdered with the morning light! 


And lo! for lack of warning call, 
Ships lost beneath that white sea-wall, 
Where now the “ Flamborough Pilots’ fall ! 
Ricowarp Witton, M A.,, 
Londesborough Rectory, East Yorksbir 


In connection with these lines, by one wl 


this will be more céhspicuously borne than|deserves to be called the “Sea-Bird’s Poet 


wherefore ye are an offence unto me.” has hitherto been done, when the church shall| we wish to draw the attention of our reade 

African slavery, which once prevailed|take the matter more fully and unitedly in |to an Association which has just been forme 
throughout the length and breadth of our|hand, in order to discourage the commence-|having for its object the procuring of an A 
land, has been mercifully abolished, in spite|ment or continuance of a vice fraught with so|of Parliament to prevent the destruction 
of the strength of a powerful opposition and/many evils and dangers, especially to our Sea-birds, at least during the season of in¢ 
final rebellion, and may we not now, with the|younger members, with whom it is so fear-|bation and while rearing their young. It 
same holy zeal, set our faces availingly against |fully prevalent, leading into associations and|Well known that the English coast, on son 
the continuance and increase of a yoke of|practices very detrimental to good morals|of its loftiest cliffs and boldest headlands, h 
bondage, whereby men are as effectually en-|and a religious life, even the broad way of from time immemorial been the favori 
slaved as were the poor Africans while under | ruin. haunt, during the breeding season, of a varie 
the lash of their hard and cruel task-masters.| “A word to the wise is sufficient,” and if|of gulls and other sea-birds; and so long | 
Alcohol and nicotine are the combined tyrants |this little testimony shall happily prove in-|railways, steamers and other means and m 
of this fearful and destroying captivity, from |strumental in awakening an availing interest tives of locomotion did not invade their p 
which many of their poor victims would fain |in the subject referred to, it will be cause of|vacy, they were secure from all but tho 
be delivered, while they have not within |congratulation and thankfulness to many an|smaller chances of losses arising from the ¢ 
themselves strength to cast off the offensive |exercised parent whose heart has been made casional visit of a sportsman or a tourist. 
and galling yoke; aad hence the need of a|to bleed from the wounds inflicted by the Those days of seclusion and security a 
united effort and testimony against the op-|seductions of this destroying vice. now, unhappily, among the things of # 
pressive usurpation and growing influence past ; and asystematic destruction of sea-bi 
and power, to which the fearful increase of| “When I look at our manner of publicly life has become so completely the abnorm 
victims is daily adding. assembling ourselves together to worship |Sstate of things, that it is felt that unless ste 

How often do we hear it said by those who|God, I am often ready to cry, ‘my leanness, be immediately taken to protect them fro 
are ashamed of their weakness in submitting |my leanness!’ How shall I present myself harm—and, if possible, secure them from m 
to this yoke of bondage, “I know it is a fool-|before the Lord? O! for a more watchful, |lestation—during the incubating period, ! 
ish and hurtful indulgence,” and yet so strong |humble frame of spirit out of meetings; then|Some stringent legislative enactment, the 
is the force of habit, and the influence of asso-|would his life-giving presence be more emi-| Will soon be no birds left on the English coat 
ciation and example, that even if the resolu-|/nently witnessed in meetings, and the Lord Evidence fully substantiating this conc 
tion is formed to abstain, it needs but a return | would make many amongst us lively branches, sion was given at the last annual meeting 
of the wind and storm of temptation to sweep|bringing forth fruit unto the praise of His|the British Association. Not only was 
it away, unless the foundation be laid upon|grace. O! there wants nothing but a total |public interest excited by the statements th 
the rock of religious principle, such as may |surrender of our wills to His holy and bless- made, but public sympa. was also larg 
be strengthened by united labor and exercise, }ed will. His hand is full of blessings ; I find evoked. Mr. Buckland, Dr. Tristram a 
to the holding up of one another’s hands in|it so.”—Benjamin Bishop. other eminent naturalists, were requested 
the warfare against the mighty, through the - investigns the matter. Some able let 
aid of example, counsel, and sympathy. Every day and every night speak the good-|were addressed by the Rev. F. O. Morris ¢ 

If we add to the moral evils of this vice,!ness of God, and when they have finished|others to the daily papers. Commander 
the physical and mental ills resulting from it,|their testimony, leave it to the next day and|H. Knocker, R. N., drew up a paper proy 
we shall have a momentous sum of human night to say the same. that on about eighteen miles of the Yo 
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ast, viz., between Scarborough and Bridling-|which we have a right of membership by 


n, upwards of 100,000 sea-birds are annually |birth, and for whic 


sstroyed, not for purposes of legitimate trade 
the supply of feathers and plumes, but by 
easure seekers only. 

Connected with, and partly resulting from, 
ese movements, the Association referred to 
as been formed. 

At present. the claims of mercy are so ut- 
rly disregarded, that parent birds are fre- 
1ently shot on their nests, when the young 
e necessarily left to starve upon the rocks. 
or is this the only cruelty to which they are 
ten subjected. As the wings of Sea-birds 
we become an article of commerce (con- 
acts being taken for the supply of thousands 
_a time), birds have been found floating 
aIplessly on the water, still alive, but with 
oth wings violently torn off! Of course no 
1e would suppose that this is the usual mode 
‘taking them ; but it would be well if such 
rocious cruelty could be met by some cor- 
sponding penalty. 

In addition to the considerations so touch- 
gly and beautifully expressed by R. Wil- 
n, the Sea-bird’s claim on the ground of util- 
y is a very strong one. 

The jisherman. regards them as his friends, 
cause they direct him to the shoals of fish 
ith an unerring instinct. By their hovering 
rer the place, or wheeling in circling flights 
ound it, they invite him to come and par- 
ke of the bounties of a good Providence ; 
1d though it may be true that they them- 
Ives are guests at the same table, it has been 
‘oved by Commander Knocker that, on the 
orkshire coast alone, about nine hundred 
illions of “ food fish” (as mackarel, herring, 


we think we feel a 
warm-hearted attachment. But we cannot 
admit there is truth in the charges, nor does 
the repetition of them prove they are correct. 
Neither of these unamiable traits is conso- 
nant with our education, our associations nor 
our religious convictions. With this con- 
sciousness we are content to incur the accusa- 
tions, rather than give up contending for what 
we believe to be the truth, or opposing what 
we believe to be error in things pertaining to 
the welfare of the Society of Friends. We 
desire, while endeavouring to perform our 
duty as editors of a Journal professing to 
maintain and defend the principles of the 
gospel as held by Friends, to keep a conscience 
void of offence, and where we are engaged to 
expose what we believe to be departures from 
sound doctrine, or godly practices, to do it 
under the influence of that Spirit, which, 
while it reproves the world for sin, manifests 
the tenderest solicitude to win the wanderers 
into the ways of truth. 

It is said that the great body of the Society, 
having cut loose from the antiquated mooriigs 
which have so long kept it stationary, has 
swept on to a broader and more available 


position, leaving those who are unwilling to|jectionable. 


float with the tide, to moulder away on the 
high and dry “peculiarities” they are deter- 
mined not to give up. These “ peculiarities” 
are denounced or derided by many as empty 
and effete forms, and the young and the san- 
guine are urged to disregard them, and ex- 
ercise a larger and more fruit-bearing liberty, 
of which they are represented to have been 
heretofore deprived. But in the ardor and 


rat and haddock) are lost to us, instead of|elation of emancipation from supposed spirit- 


sined, every year by the destruction of sea- 
rd life. 


ual shackles, there is no little danger, of mis- 
placing cause and effect, and of an immature 


Then there is another undoubted advantage|judgment deciding against forms and prac- 
om having those birds as neighbors; they|tices as useless or hurtful, because the depth 


e among the best of scavengers, consuming 
at some of our fishing ports—a larger 
nount of offal than is, or probably could be, 
sposed of in any other way. Even farmers, 
siding on the coast, bear testimony to their 
ein this respect; telling us that they eat 
ery kind of grub or insect turned up by the 
ough, but never helping themselves to a 
agle grain of corn, as being foreign to their 
ture. 

One more reference may be made to these 
uelly ill-used friends of man—so gentle, so 
irmless, so useful, so beautiful as they are. 
ney add a charm, a grace, a life, to some of 


of religious feeling from which they originated, 


and of which they have been and still are 
signs, has never been realized by those who 
thus judge. Itis true, these “little things,” 
these “ peculiarities,” are empty forms, if the 
spirit which they represent is not present 
with them ; but a true reformation is to re- 
store more universally the spirit they have 
embodied, and do still embody in very many, 
rather than disregard both form and substance. 
But many of the changes made, will be found 
to be only to substitute one form for ano- 
ther; the charm of novelty among those 
who have adopted them, preventing their 


e bleakest and most inhospitable parts of seeing how inferior they have proved, among 


e English coast. Where the rock rears its 
len head from out of the troubled waters, 
the precipice falls sheer into the abyss, as 
ugh shutting the door of mercy against 

Rete hac mariner, there the seabird, 

nen unmolested, has a colony of his own, 

converts the otherwise barren headland 

30 a bright and happy home.—Our Own 
eside. 
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other professors who have long tried them, 
to those which have been discarded. 

These reflections have arisen on reading an 
account of a “ General Meeting,” recently held 
at Springfield, Kansas. It may be recollect- 
ed that Indiana Yearly Meeting appointed a 
committee last year to act in conjunction 
with committees of Quarterly Meetings, where 
such should be appointed, in holding such 
meetings in different neighborhoods. They 
are in imitation of the General Meetings held 
formerly by Friends in many stated places, 
the objects being to encourage the members 
attending, and to disseminate more widely 
the truths of religion. Formerly, this was 


e often receive intimations, and some-]accomplished chiefly by holding meetings for 
es positive declarations, that we are both|divine worship, wherein ministers who might 


ted and intolerant, and therefore incapa-|be 
or unfit to put a right estimate on the|to the work, preached the word. But the 


° 
' 


resent, and believed themselves called 


nges going on in the religious Society in|meetings held by these committees besides 


this, appear to be intended for debate and 
discussion on such topics connected with re- 
ligion and morals, as may be introduced. 
ow far this latter feature of these “ General 
Meetings” is calculated to promote the cause 
of truth and righteousness, or to disseminate 
correct views of gospel truths, it is not for us 
on the present occasion, to say : they certain- 
ly afford opportunities to give free scope to 
that excitement respecting “ religious work,” 
now so rife in many parts of the Society. 

The acsountof the meeting alluded to states 
that the Yearly Meeting’s committee propos- 
ed a person who “should preside over the bu- 
siness sessions to be held,” and he was accord- 
ingly appointed to that station. It must, we 
think, strike every reflecting mind acquainted 
with the usages of our Society, that this is a 
striking departure from them, especially in a 
meeting ostensibly convened for the purpose 
of promulgating the doctrines and practices 
of Friends, under the authority of a Yearly 
Meeting. The question naturally arises, why 
should those who profess such a religious zeal 
to rid themselves of our time honoured 
“forms,” take this opportunity to sanction the 
introduction of a new “form” into the Society, 
which is not only useless but highly ob- 
Friends have ever strongly en- 
forced the necessity of acknowledging, both 
practically and verbally, the Headship of 
Christ, in all their assemblies convened for re- 
ligious purposes, and have ever maintained 
the belief that He graciously condescends to 
preside over those collected in his Name, to 
perform his work. What good can possibly 
arise from virtually abandoning this high 
ground, and making this useless innovation ? 
useless, because the experience of two centu- 
ries has proved the practical sufficiency and 
benefit of the course heretofore observed, and 
objectionable, because it is well calculated to 
weaken or destroy that solemn waiting for 
and dependence on the presence of the great 
Head of the Church, for authority and ability 
to come to a right decision. Can it be attri- 
buted: to any other motive than the preva- 
lent desire to copy after other professors, and 
is it not a wide step towards coming still 
nearer to them, by determining what are the 
decisions, by majorities ? a practice which has 
already been adopted by the delegates in the 
Peace Conference, appointed by most of the 
Yearly Meetings. 

It is stated in the account given by the 
clerk of the proceedings, that a consideration 
arose “as to the object to be accomplished by 
the Christian Church, and what is of vital im- 
portance to make it effective,” and that “this 
was pertinently and weightily elucidated.” The 
conclusions reported are: “That the object 
to be accomplished is the salvation of souls,” 
and that “ The Church is the appointed means, 
under God, for the salvation of the world. Christ 
came into the world to seek and to save that 
which is lost, and this is the foundation of the 
work of all Christian Churches, to seek and 
to save.” 

This placing the Church on an equality 
with Christ in the salvation of the world, or 
rendering the former essential to the latter in 
the salvation of sinners, is the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, and is essential to its un- 
scriptural assumption of being infallible, and 
possessing the keys of heaven and hell; but 
that it should be reported by the clerk of a 
“General Meeting’ of Friends, as a truth 
“pertinently and weightily elucidated” in said 
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meeting, seems almost incredible. Upon it 
the Papists and the High Church of England 
have built up their arrogant hierarchy, their 
altar, priest, sacramental grace, priestly abso- 
lution and ecclesiastical exclusiveness, and, 
carrying it to its legitimate conclusion, de- 
clared that while those inside are safe, out- 
side “the Church” there is no salvation, un- 
less it may be by the “ uncovenanted mercies” 
of God. 

There is but one true Church, the mystical 
body of Christ, made up of those who have 
been regenerated and born again of the incor- 
ruptible seed and word of God; for which 
Church, the apostle says, Christ gave himself 
“ That He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word,” and 
though it is “ the pillar and ground of the 
truth,” and militant against all sin, it is no- 
where represented in the Holy Scriptures as 
being itself the means of salvation. It is, says 
the same apostle, “the grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation,” and it“ hath appeared unto all 
men,” whether they are in or out of the visi- 
ble church. The gospel, which he declared 
to be “The power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth,” is preached by this 
Divine Grace in every rational creature under 
heaven, and by it every one who continues to 
obey its teachings, will be made a member of 
the church of Christ, and a partaker of that 
salvation of which He is the author. 

We make these remarks in no c¢rivical spi- 
rit; from no desire to find fault ; but simply to 
point out the serious error thus promulgated, 
as coming from a meeting conducted under 
the supervision of a committee of a Yearly 
Meeting, and to do our part towards clearing 
the Society from having ever entertained it. 
The tendency among all professors of the pre- 
sent time, and almost as much among Friends 
as others—is to substitute the outward and 
visible for the inward and spiritual; to obey 
the promptings of the earthly mind, and wall 
by sight rather than by faith. Hence an 
ever-present danger, that in the efforts to ex- 
tend “the Church,” we forget the real nature 
of the means which alone can save the soul, 
and strive to do a Divine work by mere hu- 
man agency. 

The opening of these meetings for discus- 
sions on the truths of the gospel, and the ar- 
rangement and adoption of instrumentalities 
for “spreading the gospel,” we think is a great 
mistake. There will always be those present 
whose knowledge of the subjects spoken of, 
must, to say the least, be very crude, and their 
utterances and conclusions will be likely to 
contain much that is unsound. Like the ex- 
positions of scripture doctrine given by teach- 
ers in First-day schools, who know little or 
nothing practically of that whereof they 
speak, the hearers are quite as likely to be 
misled as guided aright in the way of truth 
and righteousness. There has nothing good 
been gained as yet, and we believe there will 
uot be, by departing from the “ old paths,” 
the “good way” in which our fathers walked. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—At noon on the 3d inst., the Great Eastern 
had run 1145 miles, and had paid out 1281 miles of 
cable. On the 30th ult. a defect in the cable was dis- 
covered, which made it necessary to cut and buoy it. 
The damage was repaired with only the delay of a day 
or two. 

The British House of Lords is still engaged in the con- 
sideration of the Irish Church bill; they have adopted 
a number of clauses, amended some and proposed others. 
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One of the amendments provides that the church pro- 
perty shall pass into the hands of the commissioners in 
1872 instead of 1871; another that all compensation be 
paid without deduction of the iucome tax, and that the 
commutation of life interests be fixed at fourteen years 
purchase. The Duke of Cleveland moved an amend- 
ment authorizing grants to Catholics and Presbyterians 
—it was lost by a vote of 115 to 146. The London 
Times says, the amendments have rendered the bill more 
favorable to the Established Church, and more offen- 
sively partial in its provisions. An analysis of the rolls 
of the British peerage shows that there are three peer- 
ages of the thirteenth century, four of the fourteenth, 
seven of the fifteenth, twelve of the sixteenth, thirty-five 
of the seventeenth, ninety-five of the eighteenth, and 
two hundred and thirty-three of the nineteenth. The 
new patents issued since Hurl Gray’s accession to power 
in 1830, are one hundred and sixty-three in number, 
and of these one hundred and twenty-three were created 
by Liberal and forty by Conservative governments. 

A frightful disaster occurred at Caernarvon, Wales, 
on the first inst. During the transportation of some 
nitro-glycerine from the harbor to the quarries, the sub- 
stance exploded, and the carts, horses and men attend- 
ing them, were blown to atoms. The railway station 
was torn to pieces, aud a village, a quarter of a mile 
distant, was much damaged by the sbock. 

Another meeting of confederate bond-holders has 
been held in London. Admiral Warren, who presided, 
said he considered the position of the bond-holders 
better even than if the late convention between England 
and the United States had been ratified. 

A telegraph cable has been successfully laid from 
Peterhead, Scotland, to the coast of Norway. 

The Spanish Cortes have rejected the proposition for 
levying increased duties on foreign cereals. The Cortes 
have passed the revenue budget, and authorized the 
government to spend such sums as may be necessary 
for the public service for three months. General Prim, 
in reply to a deputy, stated in the Cortes that the gov- 
ernment would never attempt a coup @’ etat, but would 
devote all its endeavors to the consolidation of the liber- 
ties of the country. The Republican Junta of New 
Castile have issued a manifesto against the reactionary 
policy of a portion of the ministry, and their disregard 
of individual rights. The manifesto recommends reor- 
ganization, and affirms the right of insurrection. It is 
rumored that changes in the Spanish ministry are about 
to occur. The silence of the government respecting 
Cuban affairs, causes uneasiness in Spain. 

The Viceroy of Egypt was in Paris on the 4th inst. 
He was hospitably received in Belgium. Anson Bur- 
lingame will take the Chinese embassy to Stockholm, 
where he will remain one month, on his way to St. 
Petersburg. 

Hong Kong advices to Sixth mo. 9th, say that a great 
and decisive battle had been fought between the Im- 
perial forces and Mohammedan rebels. The latter were 
defeated with the loss of 20,000 men. Civil war con- 
tinued in Japan. 

A report, which comes from a Brazilian source, states 
that President Lopez has offered, through General 
McMahon, the American Minister, to surrender his army 
on condition that be be granted his personal freedom, 
and be permitted to leave the country witbout molesta- 
tion. The Allies have moved towards Lopez’s position, 
and met with little opposition between the river and 
the mountains. 

The dispatches from Havana speak of the continued 
ravages of cholera and yellow fever, beth among the 
Spanish troops and the insurgents. The new Captain- 
General De Roda, appears to be using his best exertions 
to pacify and tranquilize the contending parties. 

London, 7th mo, 3d.—Consols, 923. U. S. 5-20’s, 
81f. Liverpool.—Cotton active. Uplands, 124d.; Or- 
leans, 12$d. Sales of 15,000 bales. 

The Venezuelan Congress have rejected the treaty 
with the United States for an inter-oceanic canal across 
the isthmus. They also rejected a proposition for the 
same object from a British company. 

Valparaiso advices of 6th mo. 22d state, that the 
President, in his address to the Chilian Congress, an- 
nounced the acceptance of the United States as a media- 
tor between Chili and Spain. 

The Costa Rican Congress has confirmed the contract 
with an American company for the building of a rail- 
road from Limon, on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of Fon- 
seca, on the Pacific coast. 

Unitep Srates.—TZhe Public Debt on the first inst., 
less cash and sinking fund in the Treasury, amounted 
to $2,489,002,481, having decreased $16,410,133 during 


the Sixth month. The bonds issued to the Union Pacific 


Railroad Company and branches, on which the interest 


is payable in lawful money, amount to $58,638,320, The 


i 
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debt on which the interest is paid in coin, amounts 


$2,107,930,600, and that on which no interest is pa 
to $418,608,500. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 374. Of cho 
infantum; 73; cholera morbus, 4; drowned, 7; sca 
fever, 20; old age, 12. { 
Miscellaneous.—The total coinage at the branch mi 
in San Francisco, for the year ending Sixth mo. ag 
last, was $19,016,000. 
One hundred and forty-two thousand two hundr 
and twenty-seven immigrants landed at the port of Ne 
York during the first six months of the present year. 
Three tons of solid silver passed through Davenpo: 
Iowa, last week, consigned to Chicago. It wasin bri 
shaped masses of 125 pounds each, and was obtained 
Colorado. { 
In the course of last week, the government officials 
New York seized three steamers which were abo 
leaving that port with volunteers and supplies for 
Cuban insurgents; also two schooners freighted w 
rifles, field pieces, and ammunition for the same destit 
tion. i 
The immigration into Kansas this season is unpre¢ 
dentedly large. A careful estimate, it is said, shows, 
least one thousand new settlers coming into that St 
daily. | 
The Indians of the plains are mostly going to the 
reservations and submitting to the new policy of f) 
government. Between twenty and thirty whites we 
killed in the recent Indian outbreak. 
The fifteenth constitutional amendment has be 
ratified by the legislature of New Hampsbire. 
Information from the principal grain districts of Ca 
fornia indicate that the crop, though large, is below t 
average yield per acre. In Oregon the wheat crop ¢ 
ceeds that of any previous year. i 
Discoveries of rich silver mines, between White P 
and the head of navigation of the Colorado river, @ 
announced. There is a ledge from three to thirty fe 
wide of very rich ore, with an abundance of we 
water and grass. | 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 3d inst. Mew York.— American gold, 13¢ 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 116%; dit 
10-40 5 per cents, 108}. Superfine State flour, $5.16 
$5.40; extra do., $6.20 a $6.60; shipping Ohio, $6.2¢ 
$6.60; St. Louis flour, $6.80 a $12; southern flo 
$6.50 a $13. Mixed spring wheat, $1.50; No. 2 Chica 
spring, $1.46; amber State, $1.55; California whe: 
$1.72 a $1.75; white Michigan, $1.82. Western oa 
78 cts. Western mixed corn, 83 a 87 cts.; yellow OF 
91 a 92 cts.; southern white, $1 a $1.03. Uple : 
cotton, 343 cts.; Orleans and Texas, 35a 35} cts. O 
lina rice, 83 cts. Cuba sugar, 11} a 11} cts.; P 
Rico, 13. cts; bard refined, 15§ cts. Philadelphia 
Cotton, 344 a 35} cts. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.3 
extra, $5.50 a $6; western, do. $6.50 a $8; finer bra 
$9 a $10.50. Red wheat, $1.37 a $1.50; amber, $1. 
white, $1.65 a $1.75; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.47. 
$1.35. Yellow corn, 92 a 94 cts.; western mixed, 
88 cts. Western oats, 75 a 76 cts.; Pennsylvania a 
southern, 55a 70 cts. Hams, 184421 cts. Shoulde 
15 cts. Lard, 20 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.50. Ti 
thy, $4.50. Flaxseed, $2.75. : 


WANTED. : 

A teacher for Friends’ School at Crosswicks, N 

Jersey, well qualified to give instruction in the com 
English branches. 

Application may be made to Epwarp Txorn, © 

wicks, Burlington county; or to Samugn ALLIN 

Yardville, Mercer Co., New Jersey. { 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDRE 

TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting 

Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunes 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to io 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. i 


Diep, at his residence, near Tuckerton, New Jer 
on the 28th of the 6th month, 1869, Winuirs P 
the 77th year of his age. In the sudden removal of 
beloved Friend, a loss is sustained that will long be 
yet we have the consoling belief that through 
abounding mercy of that Saviour whom he loved 
followed, the blessed invitation was extended to 
waiting spirit, “‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. = 8 8 


